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In conclusion, I would say that I believe that the passages in 
the 'Life of Reason' giving thought a constructive and constitutive 
character are so numerous, so convincing, and so vital to so much 
of his doctrines, that the reader will find Professor Santayana's in- 
struction to take them in a Pickwickian sense a very difficult one to 
execute. 

A. W. Moore. 

The Univeksity of Chicago. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Philosophy of Religion. George Trumbull Ladd, LL.D. New 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 1905. Two vols. Pp. xx + 616 ; 
xii + 590. 

It is with a considerable degree of diffidence that the reviewer ap- 
proaches such a task as that of estimating Professor Ladd's compendious 
volumes. In truth the richness of the contents precludes any attempt at 
exhaustive treatment, and all that is aimed at here is a cursory notice of 
some of the important topics of the discussion. 

The treatise of Professor Ladd divides naturally into two parts: the 
first embracing the topics of the first volume falling under the head of 
the ' Phenomenology of Religion,' while those of the second embrace the 
problems for reflection which grow out of the study of religious phe- 
nomena. The first volume is, therefore, mainly historical and psycholog- 
ical, while the second is more philosophical and speculative. 

Professor Ladd's general view of religion is that it is a natural and 
normal outgrowth of man's nature as an individual and as a race; that its 
evolution is part and parcel of the development of the history of the race; 
that its sources lie deep down in the nature of man, among the primary 
springs of his being; that its story constitutes an essential and inseparable 
element in the progressive life of humanity. 

In a chapter on ' Problem and Method ' the aim of the philosophy of 
religion is stated to be ' that critical and reflective treatment of the facts 
and laws of man's religious life and development which will discover, 
elucidate and defend the fundamental conceptions and universal truths 
of religion.' In pursuance of this method it is the author's purpose ' re- 
flectively to examine the conceptions and ideals of the religious life of 
humanity in the light of their origin, nature and history, and of modern 
science and modern thought, in order to test and refine them.' In order, 
however, that such examination may be fruitful of the right results, it is 
important to determine what criteria shall be applied to the judgments of 
religion in order to test them. In meeting this requirement Professor 
Ladd identifies the religious with the value- judgment, conceived in a broad 
sense as including the interests of morality,, happiness and beauty as 
well as of truth. Religion, in order to be genuine and adequate, must 
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conform, therefore, to the ' highest ideals of truth, beauty, righteousness 
and blessedness.' In so far as religion satisfies these ideal interests it 
meets the requirements of reason. In this sense rationality may be laid 
down as the ' ultimate test of the values of religion.' But Professor Ladd 
recognizes two other tests of vital importance. These he names ' hu- 
manity ' and ' historicalness ' ; the first containing the requirement that 
religion shall be able to satisfy the vital spiritual demands of the needy 
soul in all stages of its progress in the scale of race-culture; the second 
involving the requirement of universality or universal adaptability to 
the varying spiritual wants of men. Summing up, we may say that the 
three great standards by which the claims of religion are to be judged are 
humanity, historicalness and ideality. 

In dealing with the problem of the nature of religion Professor Ladd 
starts with the conception of ' a rational and spiritual unity of the race 
which has been attained by a historical development.' Taking religion as 
a universal element in the life of humanity, he reaches the following defi- 
nition of its essential features : " The belief in invisible, superhuman 
powers (or a Power) which are conceived after the analogy of the human 
spirit; on which man regards himself as dependent for his well-being, and 
to which he is at least in some sense responsible for his conduct ; together 
with the feelings and practises which naturally follow from such a belief." 
Aside from the details of this definition, it is clear that it recognizes the 
two essential elements in any consciousness or experience that is entitled 
to be called religious; namely, the sense of transcendence in connection 
with the object of religion, and the use of the analogy of selfhood as a 
principle of characterization. These seem to be perfectly coordinate and 
irreducible factors in religion from its beginning. One is, therefore, dis- 
posed to question whether Professor Ladd's representation of the earliest 
forms of religion as ' vague and unreflecting spiritism ' is quite adequate 
to his definition. If the definition holds, then transcendence is essential 
to religion and the phrase, to be adequate, ought to be amended so as to 
read: vague and unreflecting over-spiritism. The God of the lowest 
savage is never a mere spirit, a being on the same plane with the savage 
himself. There is something superhuman about him. He is an over-spirit 
or over-soul. But we do not mean to dwell on this here. Treating his 
definition critically, Professor Ladd reaches the conclusion that ' religion 
when conceived of in conformity to its own ideals is the belief in the 
Being of the World as perfect Ethical Spirit; with the entire emotional 
and practical life brought into harmony with this view.' 

Taking this definition as a text, Professor Ladd traces the origin, 
development and sources of religion historically as a phenomenon of race 
evolution, with an amplitude of scope and detail, a wealth of scholarship, 
a ripeness and balance of judgment and a catholicity of spirit, indeed 
truly admirable. Professor Ladd is a frankly avowed Christian and a 
loyal believer in his religion, but his adherence to Christianity does not 
render him inhospitable to other religions. In fact it is the scientific in- 
vestigator, the philosophical thinker, rather than the partisan, that domi- 
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nates his judgments. Broadly, the lesson of history and anthropology is 
that religion has from the beginning of the story constituted an essential 
factor in the complex life and culture of humanity. Approached psycholog- 
ically from the standpoint of the nature of man, religion has its roots in 
man's spiritual nature and is a normal expression of that nature as a 
whole. Especially is it from the standpoint of his own selfhood that man 
reaches out and apprehends the Over-self which he calls God. It is also 
his own self-experience which supplies him with the principles used in 
characterizing the Deity and bringing him within the sphere of intelli- 
gible and personal relations. History and psychology thus answer face 
to face and man's religion unfolds, not as a mere body of beliefs or as a 
cult, but as a life. 

Professor Ladd treats in a discriminating way of the relations of re- 
ligion to morality, art and the other elements of human culture. He 
recognizes the fact that religion may degenerate and become superstition; 
that it may and often does become an instrument of evil. But he holds 
that its course is upward toward the loftiest spiritual ideals of the race. 
And he is ready to conclude as the result of the studies of the first volume, 
' that the history and psychology of man's religious experience establishes, 
first, the universal and permanent character of the experience itself and 
its capacity for receiving the critical and reflective treatment of philos- 
ophy; second, that the supreme development hitherto reached by this ex- 
perience presents it as a faith that the Being of the World is perfect 
Ethical Spirit; and third, this supreme development has also the faith 
that God, this perfect Ethical Spirit, stands toward man in the actual 
relations of Creator, Preserver, Moral Ruler, Redeemer, Revealer of Truth 
and Inspirer of a spiritual life for man, which is to be after the pattern 
of His own Life.' 

The phenomenology of religion suggests the three great problems of 
the philosophy of religion proper. These, as Professor Ladd enumerates 
them, are (1) the problem of the religious conception of the Being of the 
World; (2) the problem of God and the world; (3) that of man's destiny 
in the light of religion. 

The first problem is not that of theism as it is ordinarily conceived. It 
is not the existence of God which is in question. Professor Ladd takes 
the testimony of religious faith, when it is adequately conceived and 
stated, to be a sufficient guarantee for the reality of its object. Likewise 
science and philosophy bear convincing testimony to the reality of a 
World-Ground of Being of the World. The real problem here is one of 
harmony. " We seek for a harmony between that conception of God 
which the highest religious experience of the race has brought into exist- 
ence — the conception, namely, of God as perfect Ethical Spirit, the Father 
and Redeemer of mankind — and that conception of the Being of the 
World which is most tenable in accordance with the conclusions of mod- 
ern science and philosophy." Now without following the course of the 
discussion here, we shall rest content with simply indicating its central 
thought, which is this: While religious faith demands for its satisfying 
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object a being who is a personal and ethical spirit, reflection finds that 
the ultimate reality of science and philosophy ' can only be expressed, or 
even conceived of, in terms of self-conscious and rational personal life.' 
The two conceptions thus tend to coalesce and become one. Moreover, the 
object of religious faith always involves a theory of reality, whereas, as 
already maintained, a theory of reality must in the last analysis become 
a theory of self-conscious and rational personal life. 

Into the questions of theism, pantheism, atheism and evolution we 
have not space even to enter. As to evolution, however, the author re- 
gards it from the religious point of view as a process in which the divine 
progressively manifests itself, though in an incomplete way. " For re- 
ligion," he says, " no theory of evolution can ever be anything more than 
a very partial and incomplete descriptive history of the way in which 
God has been creating the world." 

Professor Ladd is also a harmonizer in his treatment of the modern 
issue between the natural and the supernatural. Religion can not dis- 
pense with the supernatural. For religion, ' the supernatural is God, and 
all the so-called natural is the manifestation of his immanent self.' The 
supernatural when truly conceived is the transcendent and God is both 
transcendent and immanent as absolute self. " It is the conception of 
an Absolute Self who is perfect Ethical Spirit which unites and har- 
monizes the two otherwise conflicting conceptions of the immanency and 
the transcendency of God." 

Upon the interesting and illuminating discussion of the relations of 
God to the world as Creator, Preserver, Moral Ruler, Providence and 
Redeemer our space forbids us to enter. This division closes with 
a chapter on revelation and inspiration. The source and object of 
revelation is God, while its subject is man or humanity. And since 
God is immanent spirit making Himself known in human history, and 
especially so in religion, the function of revelation is coextensive with 
the religious experience of the race. Even the lowest religions reveal 
some of the divine light. In the higher religions the revelation is 
more complete. Revelation like religion itself is ' a progressive self- 
manifestation of the immanent spirit of the world.' Inspiration is 
the state of the subject who receives the revelation and is secondary 
and subordinate to it. Professor Ladd treats revelation and its accom- 
panying category, inspiration, as broad historical phenomena. They are 
not confined to any particular religion. They are specialized in that they 
come through individualized channels. They are also specialized in the 
larger measure of the manifestation in some religions than in others, the 
supreme manifestation coming through the line of Hebrew prophets and 
culminating in Christ, who represents in a true sense the completeness 
and finality of the revelatory process. 

In the last division of his treatise on the ' Destiny of Man,' Professor 
Ladd in a chapter on ' The Future of Religion ' makes an impressive plea 
for essential Christianity as the religion of the future. He bases his plea 
not only on the spiritual content of Christianity, but also on its capacity 
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for variation. He says : " It is just this capacity for variation united 
with the persistence of its one high practical aim, and of its point of view 
from which to regard all that is and happens as manifestation of the good- 
will and redeeming love of the Absolute and perfect Ethical Spirit, which 
makes Christianity adapted to become in the future the religion of man- 
kind." 

The two following chapters treat of the immortality of the individual. 
Professor Ladd admits that no satisfactory theoretic proof of immortality 
is possible. The belief in immortality is an article of faith rather than 
of logic. And it is only in religious soil that this conviction attains to its 
highest vigor. The truth is, it is only as the spirit of man realizes the 
divine life in which it is rooted that it can have any clear hope of immor- 
tality. The spirit which realizes its rootage in the life of God comes to 
have a confidence that its own life, like God's own, will not perish. " The 
essentials of the belief in immortality for the individual can be main- 
tained only in the form of a confidence that God, in whom every indi- 
vidual of the human race lives and moves and has his being, will continue 
to preserve and to develop the life of all those whose preservation and 
progress accord with his most holy and beneficent world-plan. But the 
rising faith of religion is that this divine world-plan will somehow show 
itself in the future as the redemption of the race." 

Limit of space forbids any but a brief reference to Professor Ladd's 
very interesting treatment of the problem of evil. He regards the issue 
to which the existence of evil in the world gives rise as theoretically un- 
solvable. And it is only in the redemptive function of religion that he 
finds grounds of hope for its practical solution. What impresses the 
thoughtful reader of Professor Ladd's volumes is the thoroughness with 
which they canvass practically the whole field of discussion. It is diffi- 
cult to decide on what ground he is strongest, whether in history, anthro- 
pology, psychology or general philosophy. In each field he treads familiar 
ground and pronounces sane and rational judgments. 

There are a number of minor points on which the present reviewer 
would feel obliged to differ somewhat from the author's conclusions, but 
these seem relatively insignificant in comparison with the large sphere 
of agreement. Professor Ladd's treatise is that of a reviewer who, having 
gone over the whole field and practically mastered all the literature of his 
theme, is able to take a comprehensive view of the whole and to pronounce 
judgments on the various problems and issues which carry with them a 
certain air of finality. Of course it is not given to any mortal to say 
the last word on so great a theme as the philosophy of religion, but it 
will be many a day before we shall be again favored with so impressive 
an utterance as is contained in these volumes of Professor Ladd. 1 

A. T. Ormond. 
Princeton University. 

1 Near the beginning of the above notice I take occasion to suggest a 
criticism of Professor Ladd's characterization of the earliest forms of religion 
as ' vague and unreflecting spiritism.' In short, this mode of characterization 



